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CHAPTER FOUR 


ARCHILOCHUS 


1. The tradition 


According to tradition, Archilochus was the son of a nobleman Telesi- 
cles and a slave woman Enipo. He was born and grew up in Paros, 
and had at least one sister and a brother. When Archilochus was a 
young man he met the Muses and received a lyre and a gift of song in 
exchange of a cow. Shortly after this event Archilochus’ father Telesicles 
received an oracle which foretold the future immortal fame of his son. 
Although Archilochus was of high origin and became a well-known poet, 
he remained poor and served as a soldier. For some time he lived in Tha- 
sos where the Parians, led by Archilochus father or the poet himself had 
founded a colony. 

Archilochus fell inlove with Neoboule the daughter of Lycambes. They 
were about to get married when Lycambes changed his mind and refused 
to give her to the poet. In his fury Archilochus composed such slanderous 
and fiery verses that Lycambes and/or his daughter(s) hanged themselves. 
Although his poetic talent was in general regarded very highly, his harsh 
ways and outrageous subject matter were often criticized. The Spartans, 
for example, considered his verses about fleeing from the battlefield and 
leaving his shield to the enemy so dangerous that they ordered him or 
his poems to be banished from the city lest his immoral views should 
indoctrinate their children. 

Archilochus was killed in battle by a Naxian man called Calondas 
nicknamed Corax. His death saddened Apollo so that when Calondas 
came to Delphi for advice, the Pythia refused to let him, “the killer of the 
servant of the Muses,” enter the temple. He was pardoned only after he 
had done much praying and supplication, and had appeased the soul of 
the poet with libations. 

Archilochus was believed to have invented the iambic verse and several 
other metres and poetic devices. He was held in great honour by the 
Parians and had his own cult established in the Archilocheion on Paros. 
He was synchronised with Homer, the Lydian king Gyges, and with the 
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early rulers of Rome—Romulus and Tullus Hostilius—, placing him thus 
approximately in a period between the middle of the 8th and the first half 
of the 7th century. 


‘The sources of the tradition 


Archilochus’ biographical tradition is built to a great extent around his 
own poetry. In the extant fragments the poet talks, for example, a great 
deal about the life of a soldier, mentions several times Paros and Thasos, 
and also Neoboule and Lycambes,—the places and persons closely con- 
nected to him in the tradition.! Some of the poems are addressed to his 
companions and friends (Glaucus, Pericles, Aesimides) and to other peo- 
ple (Leophilus, the son of Peisistratus,? Batusiades, Cerycides, Myclus).? 

The first longer and more or less consistent reports of Archilochus 
life are two Hellenistic inscriptions found on Paros. One of them was set 
up by a man called Mnesiepes and his companions in about the middle 
of the third century Bc, and the other by Sosthenes son of Prosthenes 
around 100 BC.* The latter's source is an account of Archilochus’ deeds 
compiled by Demeas who probably was a Parian historian or grammarian 
of the third century Bc? Mnesiepes’ Inscription gives an overview of 


! Soldier: fr. 1, 2, 4, 5, 98, 101, 114, 216 [West.—All Archilochus fragments are 
referred to according to West's edition (1971c) in this book.] Paros: fr. 89, 116, 204(?), 
cf. 295; Thasos: fr. 20, 21, 93a, 102, cf. 295. Neoboule: fr. 118, 196a, Lycambes: 38, 172, 173. 

? Tsantsanoglou (2003:243 f.) suggests that the son of Peisistratus is no one else than 
Amphitimus, the archon mentioned by Sosthenes (A col. Ia). 

3 Glaucus: fr. 105, 117, 96(?). Fragments 15, 48, 131 are generally assigned to Archilo- 
chus because ofthe name Glaucus mentioned in them. In fr. 131 Glaucus is referred as the 
son of Leptines. Pericles: fr. 13. Aesimides: fr. 14, the son of Peisistratus: fr. 93a, Leophilus: 
fr. 115, Batusiades: frs. 182, 183, Cerycides: fr. 185, and Myclus: fr. 270, —they, perhaps 
with an exception of Batusiades (see n. 83) are not mentioned in other sources. 

^ Mnesiepes Inscription (SEG 15.517) was first published by Kontoleon in AE (1955) 
32-95. The first publication of the Sosthenes’ Inscription (SEG 15.518) was made by Hiller 
von Gärtringen in MDAI(A) 25 (1900) 1ff. See Clay 2004:9-24, 32-35, 104-118, also 
Chaniotis 1988:23-11, Marcaccini 2001 and Tsantsanglou 2003. 

> Demeas is unknown from other sources. He seems to have relied heavily on the 
poetry of Archilochus and arranged the poems chronologically by Parian archons. Von 
Gärtringen (1900:9-12 and in RE Suppl. i:340-341) dated Demeas by the transmission of 
different versions of the story about Coeranus—mentioned in the inscription and also in 
the works of Phylarchus (81 F 26), Aelianus (NA 8.3) and Plutarch (Mor. 984 f.)—to the 
first part of the third century. Jacoby agrees with him and places Demeas ca. 300-250 BC 
(FGHist iii B 502 Demeas, and FGHist IIIb: 250-251). Peek (1955:43) in principle also 
agrees with this date, saying that Demeas had to write at least a hundred years before 
Sosthenes. Cf. also Bowie 1987:18-20, Hauvette 1905:9-10 and Marcaccini 2001:132- 
148. 
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the establishment of the cult of the poet, tells the story of his initiation, 
mentions Telesicles, Lycambes, the Pythian oracles about Archilochus, 
and describes in a very corrupt passages perhaps also how Archilochus 
helped to establish (a form of) the cult of Dionysus in Paros, and his 
death in a battle with the Naxians. It also includes thirty-seven verses of 
Archilochus' poetry (frr. 89, 90). Sosthenes’ Inscription contains mainly 
poetry-based references with quotations about Archilochus' doings in 
Thasos, and the troubles and battles with the Thracians and the Naxians.Ó 
The almost illegible passage seems to include an account of Archilochus’ 
death and funeral on Paros. In the end of the inscription his mother is 
perhaps also mentioned. 

However, pre-Hellenistic sources too contain many details about Ar- 
chilochus’ life. His poetry and everything he says in it about “himself” 
were well known to the Classical authors, who had quite a clear under- 
standing about his family, initiation, character, life-style, lovers, death, 
and his date,—the topics that will be discussed below. 


Modern opinions about Archilochus’ life 


Modern commentators have been much more interested in the his- 
torical Archilochus than in the formation of his tradition. For a long 
time Archilochus’ poetry was believed to be almost entirely autobio- 
graphical, and the tradition which was clearly formed mainly around 
his poetry was, consequently, regarded as historically more or less reli- 
able.’ Gradually, however, it has become accepted that the first person 
in Archilochus poetry may be a conventional lyric “I” and not always 
express the personal feelings of the poet. Consequently, the biograpical 
tradition which was formed around the “unreliable” poetry has in general 
also become regarded as unreliable although with some possible histori- 
cally true information in it. A more radical approach, first introduced by 


$ The fragments of the poems of Archilochus referred in the Sosthenes' Inscription 
are 93a, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98 and 192. 

7 Bowra 1938:7: “His [Archilochus’] poetry was the reflection of his wandering, 
unsuccessful, and unhappy life. A bastard, poverty-stricken and crossed in love, he 
could not help bursting into words of bitter hate against his enemies?" See also Jaeger 
1939:112-133, RE s.v. Archilochos, Myres in CAH! iii (1925):654, Bury in CAH! iv 
(1926):483-485, Bowra 1933:58-62, 1938:7-13, Bowra in OCD 2nd ed. s.v. Archilochus, 
Campbell 1967:136, Kirkwood 1974:20-27, Merkelbach 1974:113 (only on Lycambes' 
and Neoboules story). 

8 Dover 1963:196-212, Rankin 1973, 19752, 1977:15-35 and 47-56, and 1978, Brown 
1997:53 (emphasizes the possible role of local tradition in the development of Archilo- 
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M.L. West, sees Archilochus as a poet who composed in a ritual context 
and used traditional stock-figures in his poetry.’ This arrangement would 
have had the advantage of allowing the poet to narrate whatever kind of 
situation he wanted regardless of its autobiographical genuineness, and 
also to describe sordid or outlandish incidents with no loss of dignity. In 
the case of the daughter of Lycambes, for example, the advantage would 
be that the speaker would not subject a real girl to public humiliation. ° 
Obviously, if Archilochus used traditional stock figures in his poetry, his 
biography which grew around his poetry cannot be regarded as histori- 
cally reliable.!! 

G. Tarditi suggests that Archilochus’ biography took its shape largely in 
Delphi in the Classical period. He argues that Archilochus was regarded 
in Delphi as a poet whose greatness was foretold by both Apollo and the 
Muses, and concludes that the biography, based on Archilochus’ poetry 
and including the oracles, the story of the introduction of Dionysiac cult 
and also the tradition that the poet died in the war against Naxos, was 
formed at Delphi between ca. 477 and 350Bc.'* The purpose of it was to 
link the poet, who (as Tarditi supposes) was originally associated not with 


chus’ biography), Burnett 1983:17, Slings 1987 and 1990, Bowie 1993, Gerber 1999:5-6, 
see also Owen 2003:6 n. 24 and 25. 
? West 1974:22-39. See also below, p. 102. 

10 Henderson 1976:160. 

!! Not all modern commentators agree with the opinion that Lycambes and his 
daughters are mere stock-characters of iambus. They maintain that these figures may 
well have been historical contemporaries of the poet. Their main arguments are, firstly 
that the ancient authors seem to have never suspected that the story might be untrue, 
and we have no reason to believe that Pindar, Aristophanes, Cratinus and Critias failed 
to understand the intent of Archilochus' poetry and the means which he applied to gain 
it (Rankin 1978:11-12). Secondly, if we assume that Lycambes and Neoboule were stock 
characters for iambic derision, we must also suppose that Archilochus created a whole 
love-story around them, and it is very hard to reconcile the conception of iambic invective 
with such a fictional romantic cycle (Slings 1990:23-24). Thirdly, unless we suppose that 
Archilochus' fictional situations were limited to attacks on faithless fathers and faithless 
daughters there must have been other such characters. True, Archilochus is reported 
to have slandered also other persons but they do not form a gallery of typical figures 
(Carey 1986:64, see also p. 105 above). Also, the solemn and dignified language in which 
Lycambes is attacked is quite inappropriate for the stylised abuse of stock character (Carey 
ibid.). 

2 Tarditi 1956:131-138. Tarditi determined the date of the Delphian additions to 
Archilochus’ tradition on the tenuous basis of Pindar’s unflattering comment about 
Archilochus (P. 52-56), maintaining that the poet had not yet entered into Delphi' orbit 
by the time of Pindar. On the other hand it had to be formed before the first attestation 
of the Calondas oracle which is in Heracl. Pont. Pol. 8 (Tarditi 1956:137). 
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Delphic but with Delian Apollo, more firmly to the ambit of Delphi." 
Podlecki who generally accepts Tarditis theory proposes that Delphi 
began to take an interest in Archilochus much earlier, possibly within 
the poets lifetime. He suggests that Delphi was in friendly relationship 
with Paros already in the time of the latters undertaking of colonisation 
of Thasos and supported it politically as well as by extending recognition 
to the outspoken Parian poet throughout the Greek world.!* Parke too 
accepts the important role of Delphi in the development of Archilochus’ 
biography, and dates the Delphic influence to the fifth, and partly to the 
seventh century.? Kontoleon admits that someone in Delphi might have 
invented most of the oracles in Archilochus' Life, but maintains that the 
“immortality” oracle given to Telesicles belongs together with the story 
of the Muses, the story of the introduction of Dionysiac cult, and the 
account of the war with Naxos, to the early Parian tradition which was 
known by the middle of the fifth century.'® Finally, there is the view 
represented by M. Lefkowitz: “we know nothing about Archilochus life, 
since all the biographical ‘data’ we have about Archilochus (and for that 
matter, about every other archaic poet) was generated from Archilochus’ 


poetry by critical speculation, starting in the fifth century, /... / and was 
217 


finally formed by the third century sc. 


13 Tarditi ibid., see also Graham 1978:79. Tarditis main evidence is the epigram 
recorded in the Anth. Pal. 7.664 (HE 3437) and ascribed to Theocritus, in which Archilo- 
chus is linked to Delian Apollo. Kontoleon found some additional support to this theory 
in similarities between Delian and Parian alphabets and in the so-called Melian pottery 
found in Delos which he claimed to be in fact of Parian manufacture—both of these 
arguments might point to artistic and cultic affiliation between Delos and Paros during 
the archaic period (Kontoleon 1963:66-67 and 58). However, the first argument is 
criticized by Jeffery who points out that the local script of Delos seems to have been a 
mixture of Naxian and Parian (1961:291), and the second by Rubensohn who maintaines 
that Paros did not possess clay suitable for the manufacture of fine pottery, and the Melian 
pottery was imported to Delos from Miletus via Paros (1962:84,107). 

14 Paros, in turn, may have offered a share for Pythian Apollo in any future dedication 
from her new colony (Podlecki 1974:4f.,17). 

15 Parke and Wormell 1956 i:397, Parke 1958:94. See also below p. 96. 

16 Kontoleon 1955:47 f. and 57, 1963:50f. 

17 Lefkowitz 1976:181-183, 1981:31. Lefkowitz is followed by van Sickle 1976:136, 
Burnett 1983:17-19, and (in somewhat softer way) by Podlecki 1984:33 and Owen 2003. 
The only value of this entirely fictional biography is, according to Lefkowitz, that it derives 
primarily from the author’s work and thus preserves at least the names and narrative 
patterns of poetry now lost to us (Lefkowitz 1976:182). 
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2. Archilochus’ family and his friends 


Ancient sources agree that the name of Archilochus’ father was Telesicles. 
He is first mentioned in the so-called Docimus’ Inscription from the 
middle of the fourth century Bc, and also in the oracles which are dated 
to the fifth century or earlier. He was believed to be an aristocrat and 
influential citizen of Paros, who was several times sent to Delphi on civic 
matters and who led the Parian colonists to Thasos.!? 

A young man called Tellis was depicted with a young woman Cleoboea 
in the boat of Charon on the fifth century painting by Polygnotus. The 
picture is not extant, but we have its description from Pausanias who 
was told that Tellis was grandfather of our poet, and that Cleoboea 
was the first to bring the mysteries of Demeter from Paros to Thasos.?? 
Some modern commentators have inferred from Pausanias' passage that 
Cleoboea was married to Tellis and was, therefore, the grandmother of 
Archilochus.?! 

Apart from the very corrupt line in the end of the Sosthenes’ Inscrip- 
tion which mentions Archilochus’(?) mother, the only extant piece of 
information about her is Critias passage which assumes on the basis of 
Archilochus verses that his mother was a slave woman called Enipo.? In 


18 Docimus Inscription: 


"Aoxoyxoc IIàotoc TeAeov«A£oc evade xeirau 
to Aóxutoc uvnuñiov ó Neoxo£ovrtoc 169" £ünxev (SEG 2.674). 


The inscription is in Paros Museum, inv. no. 733 and was first published by Orlandos 
1960:184f. See also Gerber 1999:14 and Clay 2004:9, 28 f., 54. About the oracles, see below 
p. 96. 

19 Also the name of Archilochus, “a leader of a troop" or “a leader of a company" may 
indicate his upper class origin. The ancient commentators, however, do not discuss the 
meaning of the name nor use it as an argument with regard to the poet's background. 
References to Telesicles: Docimus' Inscription (see above), Mnesiepes’ Inscription A 
col. ii, Oenom. ap Eus. PE 5.32- 39.9, Sosthenes Inscription B col. vii, Theodoretus Graec. 
affect. curatio 10.36 (141), Steph. Byz. s.v. Oáooc, Suda s.v. "A oy (oy oc. 

20 Paus. 10.28.3. About Polygnotus’ painting see Robertson 1975:266-270. 

?! Treu 1959:250. Others are more circumspect but seem not to exclude the possibility 
of Tellis and Cleoboea's marriage, see Crusius in RE s.v. Archilochos, Pouilloux 1963:22 f., 
Rankin 1977:17, Burnett 1983:25, Brown 1997:45. It is sometimes suggested that the 
names Tellis and Telesicles may have got mixed up in ancient sources, Tellis being a 
shortened form of Telesicles, and both names being associated with teAéa,—see RE s.v. 
Archilochos and Tellis, West 1974:24, Rankin 1977:17, Podlecki 1984:32. 

22 Sosthenes Inscription B col. vii.3: uroóc acíjc, Crit. 88 B 44 DK (Arch. fr. 295). 
Cf. Alcmans servile origin in Heracl. Lemb. Excerpt. Polit. (p. 16 Dilts — Arist. fr. p. 372 
R.). 
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that case Archilochus would be an illegitimate son of Telesicles, a theme 
which, curiously enough, is not developed by other authors. Lefkowitz 
argues that Archilochus had, perhaps, said in some of his lost poems that 
he was “the child of abuse” (vit), from which it was easy to deduce 
that his mother's name was Enipo.” Tarditi suggests, in turn, that Enipo 
may have been a proper name originating from Asia Minor (cf. Zango, 
Oeavw) which did not carry the meaning in Greek.” 

There are only very few hints about Archilochus’ siblings in ancient 
sources. Plutarch refers to his sister, saying that one of the poems (fr. 11) 
was written after her husband was lost at sea.” In the oracle given to 
Telesicles about the glorious future of his son, the name of the son is not 
specified, instead the Pythia says that whichever of his sons speaks first 
to him at his arrival at Paros will become immortal and a man of great 
renown.” This implies that Telesicles was believed to have had more than 
one son, and Archilochus, therefore, at least one brother. 

There is no hint about Archilochus’ wife in tradition, but he is some- 
times accused of adultery and keeping mistresses.’” 

Two companions of Archilochus who are known also from the poet's 
extant fragments are attested in tradition: Glaucus son of Leptines is 
mentioned in an inscription on a marble monument found on Thasos 
and dated to the end of the seventh or the beginning of the sixth century 
Bc, and Pericles, whom the poet calls his friend and tries to comfort in 
his grief (fr. 13), is reported to have been slandered by Archilochus.?? 


23 Lefkowitz 1981:26, followed by Nagy 1979:247. 

24 Tarditi 1956:125 f. He proposes a reading "Evutoüc vióc, tis Segasvyc for Archilo- 
chus' lost verse and implies that also Archilochus’ mother was linked with conducting 
some kind of cult. 

25 Plut. Mor. 33ab. 

?6 About the oracle see p. 96. 

27 Crit. 88 B 44 DK, Diphil. fr. 71 K.-A., cf. the tradition about Archilochus and the 
daughters of Lycambes. Clay (2004:48) has suggested that the woman represented in the 
late Archaic Totenmahl relief (Paros Museum, inv. nos. 758-759) is Archilochus’ wife,— 
but the identification of Archilochus on the relief is exceedingly tentative, see p. 107. 

28 The Glaucus Inscription: SEG 14.565, first published by Pouilloux 1955:75-86, fig. 1, 
pl. iii. See also Marcaccini 2001:32-61 and p. 88 n. 3 above. Pericles: fr. 13 W and Aristid. 
Or. 46.293f. 
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3. Archilochus home, journeys, and contests 


In general, the ancient authors believed that Archilochus was born and 
raised on Paros.” They also agree that he travelled to Thasos later in 
his life and lived there for a while.? Both opinions are supported by 
Archilochus’ poetry and were probably supported also by local historical 
documents.?! The reason why the poet had to move from Paros to Thasos 
was either poverty or because he led the colonists from one island to 
the other.? There is, however, another strand of tradition about the 
poets home town: an isolated and late source, a silver cup from the first 
century AD found from Boscoreale, depicts a throng of skeletons, one 
of whom is holding a seven-string harp and is named as Archilochus 
of Myrine.? Myrine mentioned here is probably Myrrhine (the modern 
Mersini) on Paros rather than Myrina on the coast north of Aeolian Cyme 
or Myrina on the west coast of Lesbos. 

The account of his expulsion from Sparta implies that he was believed 
to have travelled there but, on the other hand, it is more plausible that 
the story was always understood as a prohibition against performing his 
poetry (as is stated by Valerius Maximus) rather than physical banish- 
ment ofthe poet.?* The only other account which mentions the exile, this 


29 Hdt. 1.12, Crit. 88 B 44 DK, Alcid. ap. Arist. Rh.2.23.11 (1398b), Alexis fr. 22 K.-A., 
Mnesiepes' Inscription A col. ii, Hor. Epist. 1.19.23, Lucian Pseudol. 1, Aristid. Or. 32.24, 
Clem. Alex. Strom. 1.79, Origin. C. Cels. 2.21, Procl. Chrest. ap. Phot. Bibl. 339. 

30 Crit. 88 B 44 DK, Plut. Mor. 604c, Oenom. ap Eus. PE 5.31. 

31 Archilochus mentions Paros in fr. 116 and Thasos in frs. 21 (with Plutarch’s com- 
ment), 102, 93a. In fr. 5 he mentions a Saean who took his shield in a battle (see also Adesp. 
iamb. 38.5-11, and Obbink 2006 and West 2006). This may suggest that he travelled also 
to Thrace: the Saeans or Sinti, or Sapaei were the Thracian people who lived on the coast 
around Abdera and the islands round Lemnos (Str. 12.3.20 (549, 550), Hdt. 7.110). In 
fr. 22 the river Siris is mentioned. This is thought to be either Siris on the gulf of Taren- 
tum in South Italy, or the river Strymon near the Thracian town Siris, see Tsantsanoglou 
2003:254-255 and cf. Marcaccini 2001:154-158. 

32 Crit. 88 B 44 DK, Oenom. ap Eus. PE 5.31. About Arcilochus and the colonization 
of Thasos see Marcaccini 2001. Also p. 99 above, about the oracle given to the poet about 
colonization of the island. 

33 Silver modiolus in Louvre. The other named skeletons on the cup are Menander, 
Euripides and Monimus, all of Athens. In addidion to them there are three more skeletons 
and a female figure identified by the words “Envy and Resentment.” See Clay 2004:62,122, 
pl. 32. 

34 Val. Max. 6.3: Lacedaemonii libros Archilochi e civitate sua exportari iusserunt, quod 
eorum parum verecundam ac pudicam lectionem arbitrabantur ...; Plut. Inst. Lac. 34 
(Mor. 239b): ‘Agyidoyov tov mountiy £v Aaxedaiwovi yeyóouevov avíjc Meas EsimEay, 
SLOTL EXEYVOOGV AVTOV MEMOLNXOTG WS xQEITTOV EOTLV dopaAetv và STAG i ånoða- 
velv. 
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time from Paros, comes from the scholiast on Ovid, and gives the poet's 
vicious tongue as a reason for the expatriation.*° 

It seems that Archilochus was mostly believed to have travelled as 
a soldier rather than a performing poet. There is, however, an account 
that Archilochus once wished to sing a hymn to Heracles at Olympia, 
but lacking a cithara-player he imitated the rhythm and sound of the 
cithara by his voice and sang the song Tenella kallinike (fr. 324) which 
became a triumphal song for all winners to sing out at the moment of 
victory.” Another strand of tradition says that Archilochus applied the 
refrain vjveAAa of his Heracles-hymn to himself after his victory in the 
contest for the hymn to Demeter in Paros.?? 


4. Archilochus’ encounter with the Muses 


The story of Archilochus and the Muses, and his initiation to song is 
recorded in Mnesiepes' Inscription (B col. ii). According to this, Archilo- 
chus while still a boy, once went to the district called Leimones (Mead- 
ows), to bring a cow to market. When he arrived at Lissides (Smooth 
Stones), he met a group of women. Assuming that they were neglecting 
their work he bantered with them. They jested and laughed with him, and 
asked whether he was going to sell the cow. When he said he was, they 
promised a good price for it, and a moment later the women and the cow 
disappeared, and the boy found a lyre lying at his feet. He was astounded, 
but after a little while, when he had recovered his senses he realised that 
it must have been the Muses who had appeared to him. He took the lyre, 
went home and told his father what had happened. Telesicles searched 
for the cow throughout the whole island but could find no trace of it. 
The same story seems to be depicted on a pyxis painted in Athens 
ca. 460-450 BC: a cowherd, a cow, a female figure leading the cow, and five 
more figures with musical instruments.?? The shepherd is now usually 


35 Schol. Ovid. Ib. 521d (p. 156f. La Penna). 
36 Schol. ad fr. 324 (i.267.1-12 + 268.2-5 Dr.). Fr. 324: 


Tvea HOAALVLKE 
Xaioe à va& Hodxretc, 
avtOs TE HALOAGOS, aiyuntà ooo. 


Unlike the ancients, modern commentators doubt Archilochus authorship of this poem, 
see West 1974:138 f. 

37 Schol. Ar. Av. 1764 (p. 241 Holwerda). 

38 Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, H.L. Pierce Fund, inv. no. 98.887. 
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identified as young Archilochus. The five figures with instruments have 
generally been thought to be the Muses, but Clay has suggested that the 
one sitting on a folding stool and holding a plektron in one hand and 
a seven-string chelys lyre in the other is Archilochus later in his life.?? 
Kontoleon regards the story as an old Parian tradition which may go 
back to the Archaic period.” The story of Archilochus encounter with 
the Muses is another example of a traditional initiation topic represented 
in almost every biographical tradition of early poets. When exactly the 
particular story about Archilochus was formed is not possible to say, but 
if the figure on the Boston pyxis is Archilochus, which is quite plausible, 
the story must have been well and widely known at least by the middle 
of the fifth century Bc.*! 


5. The oracles in the tradition of Archilochus 


The tradition contains five Delphic oracles, two of them given to the 
poet's father Telesicles, one to Archilochus, one to the Parians and one 
to Archilochus' killer Calondas.” 


3 Clay 2004:55-57, pl. 20, 21, 22. Caskey and Beazley (1931:34-37) identified the 
male-figure as Hesiod. Kontoleon (1955:57-59) was the first to suggest that the cowherd 
on the picture is Archilochus. Contra: Peek 1955:23-26, but see the reply of Kontoleon in 
1963:47-49. Beazley later agreed that the male-figure is Archilochus rather than Hesiod 
(1963:774). Archilochus is conjectured to be represented also on another fifth century 
vase: the Attic red-figure bell krater (Palermo, Banco di Sicilia, inv. no. 196, dated to 
ca. 420 BC) shows a youth in travelling costume and holding two spears, see Beazley in 
ARV? 1686, Clay 2004:57, pl. 24. See also the discussion on the first century BC relief 
which shows a front half of a bull or cow (a *vanishing" cow), which is sometimes 
thought to be linked with the story of Archilochus and the Muses: Kontoleon 1956:35 f. 
and 1960:54, Clay 2004:54 and pl. 9. There are also some Classical period statues which 
modern authors have sometimes thought to represent Archilochus: the “Louvre Poet" 
(Musée du Louvre, Ma 588), a head from Hekatonpyliane (Paros Museum, inv. 345), 
and the "Old Singer" in Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek (inv. no. 1563), see Poulsen 1954:77 
(No. 53) and pl. xxxvi-xxxix, Kontoleon 1963:44, Johansen 1992:138-141 (No. 57), Clay 
2004:32, 60f., 121. Richter regards the latter's identification as Archilochus as dubious 
(1965:1.67f.). The Ny Carlsberg statue is also thought to represent Pindar (Schefold 
1943:138, 212-213) or Alcaeus (Lippold 1912:68f., Zanker 1995: 146-149). 

^ Kontoleon 1955:59 ff., 1963:50. A feeble support to this view are the place-names 
found in the story, which are not directly necessary for the narrative. Burnett (who does 
not take the picture on the pyxis into account) suggests that the story was attached to 
Archilochus in the Hellenistic period during his transformation into hero-poet (1983: 
18f., cf. Lefkowitz 1981:27 ff.). 

41 See also Momigliano 1971:27 f. 

42 Three more oracles are connected with the establishment of Archilochus cult. 
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The first oracle to Telesicles is about the future of his son. According 
to the Mnesiepes’ Inscription, after Archilochus had met the Muses, lost 
the cow and received the lyre, his father wondered a lot about what had 
happened, and decided to enquire of the Pythia about this matter. Before 
he could ask anything, however, the Pythia spontaneously gave him the 
following oracle: 


"A9avaóc cor aig xoi GoiSusoc, © TeXeotxetc, 
£ooev' Ev AvOEWMMOLOLV, ÖS àv MEMOS OE NQOOEİNN 
vnóc oñs &xopavra qi £v natoið yat. ? 


Immortal and renowned among men, Telesicles, will be the son of yours 
who will speak to you first when you disembark from the ship in your dear 
homeland. 


The Pythia does not specify which son of Telesicles is meant, but since 
Archilochus was his most famous and the only traditionally significant 
son, the oracle must have been attached to him from the very beginning.“ 
An interesting feature of the oracle is the very traditional “first met” 
theme in it, which can be traced in various Greek sources as early as the 
fifth century.* Also the word Gotduog is intriguing, since in the early 
instances of its use (as by Homer and Stesichorus) the word has a passive 
meaning, "famed in song? Parke has argued that this meaning would 
apply just as well to a man of action as to the future poet, and if the word 
was used originally in this meaning, the oracle does not presume any 


About them see p. 107. About the oracles in Archilochus' tradition see also Marcaccini 
2001:63 ff. 

5 Q 56 (Fontenrose)/ PW (Parke-Wormell) 231. The whole story with the entire 
oracle is in the Mnesiepes' Inscription (A col. ii), the text of the oracle is also in Anth. Pal. 
14.113. The shorter version of it is in Oenomaus ap. Eus. PE 5.32-39 and in Theodoretus 
Graec. affect. curatio 10.36. 

44 None of the ancients seem to have taken Apollos promise of immortality to Archilo- 
chus too verbatim, at least we have no reference to his being in the Isle of the Blessed 
or something similar, not even for fun as other poets such as Homer, Eunomus, Arion, 
Anacreon, Stesichorus and Hesiod are moved to the Isle of the Blessed after their death 
in Lucian Ver. Hist. 2.15, 22. 

45 Manto had to marry the first man she met on leaving the temple (L 2 (Fontenrose)/ 
PW 20); in order to have a son, Cephalus had to mate with whichever female he first met 
(L 82/PW 322); in order to find water, the ruler of Haliartus had to kill the person he first 
met on his return to his homeland, who turned out to be his own son (L 128/PW 532); 
Xuthus enquired for a son and was told that the first person whom he met on leaving 
the shrine was his son (L 28/PW 190). Cf. also “the first heard” (Q 73/PW 23), “the 
first who welcomes” (Q 109/PW 60, Q 129/PW 78) motifs, etc. The earliest account 
is probably the “first to offer hospitality” in the oracle to the Dolonci about the elder 
Miltiades (Q 109/PW 60) attested in Hdt. 6.34-35. Manto’ oracle is from the Epigoni or 
the Thebais (schol. Ap. Rhod. 1.308, see Allen 1912:116). 
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knowledge of the future career of Archilochus.*ó I do not think, however, 
that we can separate the oracle from the poet's biographical tradition, 
since Archilochus was famous, Goidwos, only because of his poetry, and 
his life story developed around it. The oracle has no meaning without 
Archilochus subsequent fame as a poet. Alternatively, the word ào(óuioc 
may be used in active sense, as it is attested from Pindar onwards, in 
which case the phrase in the oracle would mean “famous as a singer,’ 
which certainly presupposes acquaintance with Archilochus’ biography. 

The second oracle given to Telesicles is about the colonization of 
Thasos: 


&yyev.ov Iagiots, TeAeotxAesec, óc o£ xehevw 
vr|oo &v^Heoty xciGew evdeierov cot.” 


This oracle, too, could be interpreted in two different ways. One way is 


to render dc in the phrase Wc oe xeAevo as “that”: “Tell to the Parians, 


Telesicles, that I bid you to found a far-seen city in the island of Eeria? 


This translation would make Telesicles the one who has to lead the 
colonization of Thasos. The other possibility is to understand the phrase 
Oc oe xedevw parenthetically, in the sense of “as”: “Tell to the Parians, 
Telesicles, as I bid you, to found a far-seen city in the island of Eeria"? In 
that case the Parians in general are those who have to found the colony, 
while Telesicles simply has to mediate the god's wish to them.” The oracle 


^6 Parke 1956:1.396f. About the change of the meaning of the word, see Breitenstein 
1971:9f. 

47 Q 55/PW 230. Oenomaus ap. Eus. PE 6. 7 and 8, Steph. Byz. s.v. Odooc. 

48 This is the common way to translate the oracle, see Gerber 1999:75, Fontenrose 
1978:286, Edmonds 1931:85. For more examples see Graham 1978:76. 

^ See Graham 1978:76. The phrase vijow èv "Heoüj in the oracle is explained by 
Oenomaus as a reference to Thasos drawn from Archilochus verses: xoi £o Oío0c uev 
T] Heota víjooc; govor 9' èw aùthy Máo "AoyU.óyov tod £uo0 vto Poedoavtos, StL 
1j víjooc atr noiv "Heo(a &xoX.eivo (Oenom. ap. Eus. PE 6.7, 8). 

50 From the point of view of ancient history writing, however, it seems not to be 
important in which way the ancients interpreted the oracle. Apparently they did not 
know when Telesicles lived, and accordingly did not try to date the colonization on 
the basis of the oracle, as has sometimes been done by modern commentators,—see for 
example Myres in CAH?:654. The foundation date of Thasos given by Eusebius, 1425 BC 
(592 Abr.), depends on Herodotus’ remark that Thasos was colonised by the Phoenicians 
when they sailed in search of Europa (Hdt 2.44). All Phoenicians in early Greek history 
were attached to the figure of Cadmus, and so Eusebius linked the foundation of Thasos 
to the date of Cadmus (Graham 1978:72). According to Clement, Xanthus of Lydia 
dated the colonization of Thasos in Ol.18 (708 Bc) and Dionysius of Halicarnassus in Ol. 
15 (720BC) (Clem. Alex. Strom. 1.131). These dates depend on two synchronizations: 
Archilochus-Gyges, and Archilochus-Thasos, both derived from Archilochus' poetry 
(Gyges: fr. 19, Thasos: passim. See below p. 111ff.). 
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indicates that Archilochus father Telesicles was thought to have been the 
founder of the colony in Thasos. It is not possible to determine whether 
this opinion was based on some independent tradition (the name of the 
oikistes was usually remembered in the community) or was derived from 
Archilochus’ poetry in which Thasos certainly has a prominent place. If 
the first case is true, then also the oracle might be independent from the 
poetry. 

The only oracle given for Archilochus himself is known from Oeno- 
maus: 


‘Aoyxiroyx’ eic Ocoov £X0£, xol oixer e0xA£o. vijoov.>! 


This oracle too has an ambiguous meaning: the Pythia is telling the 
poet either to take part in or lead the (Parian) colonization of Thasos.?? 
Archilochus was later certainly dated to the time of the foundation of 
the Thasian colony, which in turn, was placed in the time of the reign 
of Gyges with whom Archilochus was synchronized on the basis of his 
own verses. The other possibility is that the poet was, according to the 
oracle, only recommended to move to Thasos and to live there. This 
interpretation would suit the tradition (attested from the first part of the 
fifth century on), that he had lost his reputation and property in political 
strife on Paros.? In any case, it is clear that at least two oracles linked 
the poet and his father with Thasos, and the foundation of the colony 
on it. As far as we know, Archilochus did not mention the colonization 
of Thasos by Telesicles in his poetry, which may indicate that this belief 


31 Q 57/PW 232. Oenom. ap. Eus. PE 5.31, p. 226a. 

52 To the latter interpretation may point Clem. Alex. Strom. 1.131.7, where Archilo- 
chus is linked with the colonization of Thasos. Other poets who, according to tradition, 
led a colony are Semonides of Amorgus who founded three cities in Samos: Minoa, 
Aegialus and Arcesine (Suda s.v. Zuioví(órc and the end of the account under s.v. Zia, 
Steph. Byz. s.v. ‘Awooyos, Tzetz. Chil.12.52), and Solon who founded Soloi either in Cilicia 
(Diog. L. 1.51) or on Cyprus (Suda s.v. ZóXov). 

53 Oenomaus may have preferred this interpretation as he says (ad. loc.): ij /Aoyu.óyo 
tH Magio àzopoAóvu thv ovotav £v rout PAvagia, xai bo Xo TXOVTL TÒS OE, 
Aéyew "AoyÜ.oy" Xv). He may have nevertheless believed that Archilochus was an oikistes. 
The tradition that Archilochus was poor is reflected and may, in fact, have emerged 
from Pindar’s verses: eiSov yao éxàc EMV và MOAN’ Ev Guayavia/poyeodv "Aoy(.oyov 
Bagvuadyots éxd_eotv / ztowvóuevov TO TAOUTELV OE OVV TUYA/TOTHOV ooqtac &ouotov 
(P. 2.52 ff.), though Pindar does not seem here to mean material poverty, as his scholiasts 
ad locum have assumed,—see the scholia ad loc. (P. 2.99-101, ii, p. 48 Dr.). See also Critias 
88 B 44 DK: [AoyíAoyoc] xoxoXuxov IHáoov ài xevíov xoi éxootav rev ès Ocoov. 
The only hint in Archilochus’ extant poetry of the possibility that he could not have been 
very rich is his statement that he is a soldier. 
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emerged from some independent source. In that case, the oracles could 
also come from an independent tradition.“ 

On the third column of the stone A of the Mnesiepes’ Inscription we 
find an exeedingly fragmentary text which may be, if the reconstruc- 
tions are correct, an account of how Archilochus introduced a Dionysiac 
rite to Paros. The restored story would approximately go like this: at a 
festival Archilochus had improvised some indecent verses which con- 
cerned Dionysus. The verses offended the Parians who considered them 
to have been "too iambic" and the poet was found guilty in a public 
trial, for which Apollo, in turn, punished the citizens by striking them 
with impotence. The Parians sent a delegation to Delphi to discover the 
cause of the calamity, and received a response which told them to hon- 
our Archilochus. The Parians realised their mistake and introduced (with 
the help of Archilochus) a new form of cult to Dionysus.” The text of the 
oracle, of which only the beginnings of the lines have survived, has been 
reconstructed by Parke: 

Tinte ótxouc &v[Ouots xexonuévor HSE Binge] 
HAvete ztoóc T[vI@ Aowot Avow aivrjoovtec:] 
ov got Toiv[Baxyov dueiyov &EiUdoaota,] 


eic 6 xev Aoyxidloyov Movodv ðegánrovta tinte.]* 


The association of the story with the cult performed in Paros refers to 
its Parian origin. The text is, however, too corrupt for making any far- 
reaching conclusions about connections between Archilochus and the 
cult of Dionysus. 

There is also an oracle linked with Archilochus death: the response 
given to Calondas.? He had slain Archilochus in a battle between the 
Parians and the Naxians. Later, when he came to Delphi and wished to 
consult the oracle, the Pythia repulsed him with the words: “you have 
killed the Muses servant; leave the temple!" Calondas persisted in his 


5* On the other hand, the whole strand of tradition about the colonization of Thasos 
may have derived secondarily from Archilochus’ lost songs referring to his life on Thasos. 

5 See the reconstructions of the text in Kontoleon 1955:80, Gerber 1999:22 f., and Clay 
2004:107-110. The verses quoted in the inscription are: 6 Aióvvoogs v[/ ovAaotuat[/u- 
qaxec a[/ obxa ueA[/ oi~odton eo[ (fr. 251). : 

?6 Parke 1958:93, followed by Gerber 1999:22f. The oracle is not printed in Parke- 
Wormell 1956 nor in Fontenrose 1978. Gerber' translation: “Why have you (who use 
illegal) judgements (and force) come to P(ytho to ask for a release from the pestilence)? 
It is not possible (to appease harsh Bacchus) until (you honour) Archilochus (servant of 
the Muses)” 

57 His name was Calondas according to Suda s.v. ‘Agyxidoyos, in Plut. Mor. 56ode it is 
Callondes, and Oenomaeus (ap. Eus. PE 5.32-39) calls the killer Archias. 
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innocence arguing that he had killed Archilochus in war, and what he 
had done was a question of kill or be killed. Finally the Pythia relented 
to the extent of telling him to go to the tomb (or house) of Tettix in 
Taenarum and appease the soul of the poet with libations. He obeyed and 
became free of blood-guilt.°* Taenarum, where the entrance to Hades was 
believed to be located, was certainly a suitable place to conciliate spirits 
of the dead.” Tettix was, according to Plutarch, a Cretan man who had 
come across the sea and founded a city not far from the psychopompeion 
at Taenarum.® His house or tomb was chosen by the Pythia probably 
because Archilochus had compared himself with a cicada (tettix).9! 
Forrest has argued in his study of Greek colonization that the com- 
bined interests of Corinth and Chalcis in colonizing the West were fur- 
thered by Apollos oracle at Delphi, which in turn was rewarded as suc- 
cess crowned the western venture and its reputation was born in Magna 
Graecia. At the same time Delphi is absent from accounts of the colo- 
nial activity of Corinths competitors, prime among them Miletus. In 
Forrest's view, Delphi ought to have no place in the foundation of Tha- 
sos the colony of Paros, which was in the rival colonizing bloc led by 
Miletus. Accordingly, Delphi should have had little or no place in the 
Archilochus' tradition.” Tarditi, trying to solve the problem, has sug- 
gested that Delphi came into the picture much later, in the 5th century Bc, 
when Archilochus reputation had been broadly diffused through Greece 
by rhapsodes’ recitation of his work and embellishments upon the ele- 
ments in his life.$? Parke and Wormell, in turn, proposed that since the 
Delphic authorities in the seventh century were particularly sensitive 
on the subject of blood-guilt, the oracle given to Calondas may orig- 
inate from that time.® Parke suggests that interest in the legends of 


58 Q 58/PW 4-5. Heracl. Pont. Pol. 8, Plin. NH 7.29, Plut. Mor. 56ode, Dio Chrys. 
2.33.11, Aristides Orat. 46.293 f., Galen. Protrept. 9.22, Origen C. Celsum 3.25, Suda s.v. 
"Aox.oyxoc. 

5 When Heracles descended to Hades to fetch Cerberus and rescue Theseus from the 
Underworld, he went there through the cave in Taenarum (Apollod. Bibl. 2.5.12). 

60 Plut. Mor. 560e. 

61 Only one line ofthe particular poem has survived: vévtwyoc £0pd&o ategot (fr. 223, 
ap. Lucian. Pseudolog. 1). Lucian gives the context and meaning of the phrase saying that 
Archilochus, being abused by someone who could not encounter the bitterness of his 
iambics, likened himself to the cicada which is by nature vociferous even without any 
compulsion and which cries out more loudly whenever it is caught by the wing. 

6 Forrest 1957:163-170. 

$85 See p. 90 with n. 12. 

9* Parke and Wormell 1956:i.397. 
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Archilochus, which may have arisen from this particular episode of his 
killers inquiry, continued into succeeding generations and led ultimately, 
probably by the end of the fifth century, to the concoction of additional 
oracular responses connecting the poet and Pythian Apollo. In the third 
century Mnesiepes, while gathering the Delphian tradition which con- 
tained mainly the oracles, may have added it to the tradition from the 
“men of old,’ i.e. the local Parian lore, and recorded it in marble.® It is 
evident that Delphi had a significant part in the formation of Archilochus’ 
biography, but it remains unclear when the oracles were formed. Clearly, 
the oracles could not have come into being in isolation from the tradition 
of Archilochus, they must have been formed around it and supported by 
it. Perhaps it is worth recalling that the oracle given to Telesicles about 
his son’s future contains a very traditional “first met” motive. Although it 
is hard to date such a common motif, it would not be out of place in an 
early context. 


6. Archilochus and the cult of gods 


Some fragments of Archilochus’ poetry and references in tradition have 
led modern commentators to suggest that the poet and his family were 
professionally associated with worship of Demeter and Dionysus in Paros 
and Thasos.® In fragment 20 Dionysus and dithyramb are mentioned, 
and Mnesiepes’ Inscription may present a story of the introduction of 
Dionysiac cult to Paros in which Archilochus had a central role.” Also 
the general tone of several verses praising wine and love confirms the 
importance of the Bacchic god in Archilochus mind.® Fragment 169 
may be a part of the hymn to Demeter, perhaps even a scrap of the 
same hymn which, according to tradition, brought victory to Archilochus 
at the contest held in Paros. Fragment 322, a remnant of Iobacchus, 
which West lists as spurious but was ascribed to Archilochus in antiquity, 


$5 Parke 1958:94. Also the initiative to set up altars to several gods and to honour 
Archilochus in the Archilocheion came from Delphi, see p. 107. 

$6 West 1974:24, Gentili 1988:194, Brown 1997:25, Gerber 1999:2-3, et al. 

$7 Mnesiepes' Inscription A col. iii, but see above, p. 100. 

68 For example frr. 2, 4, 120, 194, 290, 196, 196a. However, although Anacreon has 
numerous allusions to wine and he was called the servant of Dionysus, no one has 
suggested that he carried any formal duties concerning Dionysus’ cult. 

© Schol. Ar. Av. 1764 (see the scholia collected around fr. 324 in West's Iambi et elegi 
Graeci, pp. 104—106). Fragment 169 contains only four words: Ajuntot te xetoac &véEov. 
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mentions the festival of Demeter and Core." We also know that Paros 
was one of the oldest centres of the worship of Demeter outside Eleusis 
itself, and that, according to the account of Pausanias, it was believed that 
the cult was taken from Paros to Thasos by Cleoboea the contemporary 
of the poet's grandfather with whom she is depicted on a fifth century Bc 
painting.’’ West has suggested that the poetic genre iambus has its origins 
in the cults of Demeter and Dionysus. He associates the word taupoc with 
dubVeauBoc, etaupos, and tüvupoc, words linked with the worship of 
Dionysus; and also with 'Iàufrj a woman from the Hymn to Demeter 
who made the grieving goddess laugh by jest and bantering (lines 195- 
204). West concludes that the genre iambus is conventionally invective 
and obscene, and Archilochus as a representative of the genre often 
used its conventions in his poetry.” The etymological approach applied 
by West in his argumentation on the development of iambus has been 
questioned by many,” but the kernel of his theory has persisted and been 
developed, and during a quarter of century it has taken a quite generally 
accepted form that Archilochus represents a blame poet who composed 
in a traditional environment, using conventional aioyeodoyia to protect 
his community from anyone who threatened its stability." 

In the discussion about Archilochus family's connections with cult the 
importance of the worship of two gods, Demeter and Dionysus, is often 
emphasized. The several references to Dionysus and the collocation of 
Tellis with the priestess of Demeter on the painting of Polygnotus have 
suggested the possibility that Tellis (and consequently also Telesicles and 
Archilochus) belonged to a priestly family with special connections with 


70 The fragment is ascribed to Archilochus by Hephaestio Ench. 15.16. 

71 About the cult of Demeter on Paros see Hymn to Demeter v. 491, and Richardson 
1974:213 and 321 (ad loc.). Cleoboea: Paus. 10.28.3. On a Parian silver coin (in the 
Münzkabinett der Stadt Winterthur) from the first century Bc a young Dionysus is 
represented. On the reverse is a seated man, holding a lyre in his left hand and a book 
roll in his right hand, and inscriptions ILAPION and IIEIZIB, which probably refer to 
the Parian archon (Clay 2004:169 n. 149). The poet is not identified by name. Schefold 
(1943:78, 172, 219), Zankler (1995:163-165), and Clay (2004:61f., 122) have suggested 
that he is Archilochus, but see Richter 1965:1.67. 

7? West 1974:23-27, cf. also Nagy 1976:191-193. 

i Carey 1986:60-67, Brown 1997:40-41, Rósler 1976:300-308, Bonnano 1980:65-88, 
Degani 1980:513, Gentili 1982:24 n. 50. 

74 The ritual background and the purpose of iambus is explained by Brown 1997:40- 
42, cf. also Nagy 1976:191-205, Henderson 1976:160, Gerber 1999:2f., Kurke 2000:69. 
The biggest opponents to this theory are those who regard Lycambes and his daughters 
as historical persons: see Rankin 1977:30-56 and 1978:10-19, Burnett 1983:22 f. 
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these two gods." However, among his extant poetry we find fragments 
which may be remnants of hymns to other gods: for Zeus (177), Hep- 
haestus (108), Apollo (26), and Heracles (324).7 In addition, there are 
references to Archilochus and his family's connections with Apollo: the 
poets encounter with the Muses, Telesicles mission to Delphi, the ora- 
cles, and the anger of Apollo at Calondas. Thus it seems that if we leave 
aside Pausanias late statement about Tellis and Cleoboea, which is only 
indirectly linked with Archilochus anyway, and the tentative reconstruc- 
tions of the extremely corrupted passage in the inscription of Mnesiepes 
discussed above, we have no solid information that any ancient author 
had ever claimed Archilochus or his family to have had specific heredi- 
tary religious duties towards Dionysus, Demeter or any other god. As a 
poet, he may well have composed hymns and praises to any god, accord- 
ing to the need, without any special professional obligation. 


7. Lycambes and his daughters 


According to tradition, Lycambes a Parian nobleman had two or three 
daughters, one of them called Neoboule." Neoboule was promised as 
Archilochus’ bride but eventually not given to him, and Archilochus, in 
anger, composed such abusive, slanderous and obscene poems against 
Lycambes and the girls, that they all or some of them hanged themselves. 

In Archilochus’ extant poetry only five fragments refer to the charac- 
ters of the story without doubt: fr. 118 and 196a mention Neoboule, 172 
and 173 refer to the change of heart of “father Lycambes;' 38 speaks about 
the younger daughter of Lycambes.7? In addition we have a fragmentary 


75 See Treu 1959:250. Further support for this hypothesis about the status of the poet's 
family has been sought from the names Tellis and Telesicles which seem to be hieratic, 
suggesting téAea. See West 1976:24, Brown 1997:45, also Burnett 1983:25 and Rankin 
1977:17. 

76 Fr, 324 with scholia ad loc. See also p. 95. Heracles had a strong cult in Thasos 
where he and Dionysus were honoured together as the sons of Zeus (Pi. fr. 192.36-43 
T, cf. Apollod. Bibl. 2.5.9). An early fifth-century gate at Thasos had an inscription which 
manifested Dionysus and Heracles as the guards of the city (IG xii 8. 356). 

77 Tf the girl in the Cologne fragment (fr. 196a) is Neoboule’s sister, then Lycambes' 
wife was called Amphimedo. 

78 Although Lycambes is not mentioned by name in fr. 173, the context shows that it 
is he who has broken his promise. Fr. 196a tells the story of how Neoboule’s sister(?) was 
seduced by a young man (Archilochus?). 
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papyrus where Lycambes may be referred to.” Outside of Archilochus 
poetry the story is attested from the fifth century onwards. The first 
extant reference is made by Cratinus who calls Lycambes a general since 
he battled with Archilochus.*? From Hellenistic authors more informa- 
tion about the story is preserved: in the epigrams of Dioscorides and 
Meleager Archilochus is said to have abused and slandered the daugh- 
ters of Lycambes unjustly and without any basis, a fragmentary papyrus 
from the third century Bc possibly mentions Lycambes' virgin daugh- 
ters twice, and in the Mnesiepes’ Inscription Lycambes is referred to as 
Telesicles’ travel companion on his mission to Delphi.*! It seems that 
the story became truly popular in the Roman era,— perhaps because of 
the development of satire. Ovid, Horace and Martial all knew the story 
well and referred to it, Gaetulicus and Julian wrote epigrams where they 
claimed that three or two daughters, respectively, hanged themselves, and 
also Lucian mentions the story several times.? According to Aristides, 
Archilochus slandered Lycambes and also Cheidos (or Charilaus), Peri- 
cles, and a seer, and we have a scholium which says that Archilochus was 
killed by his enemies, because he composed slanderous poems against 
them.? A comparable story exists about Hipponax and the brothers 
Boupalus and Athenis the sculptors of Chios, who committed suicide 
because of Hipponax’ invectives.** 


7? POxy 2312 = frr. 54, 57, 60: Avxáļußa (fr. 54.8); ^o]váóso ratof[ (fr. 57, cf. 
Hesych. s.v. Aováóngc: Awtov vioc, 6 Avxágupac); Xvx[. (fr. 60). 

80 Cratin. fr. 138 K.-A. There are a few more uncertain references to the story from 
the Classical period, those in which Archilochus is criticized for his slanderous and rude 
style and for his sexual appetite and arrogance: Pi. P. 2.52, Critias 88 B 44, Alcid. ap. Arist. 
Rhet. 2.1398b. 

81 Dioscorides in Anth. Pal. (7.352 HE 1555-1564), Meleager in Anth. Pal. 7.352, 
P.Dublin inv. 193a: Avxá]ufeo xaoüévovc and Avz]aupew Dvyateec. The reference 
to Lycambes in the Mnesiepes' Inscription (A col. ii) is not necessary for the course of the 
story, which may point to the possibility that a Parian source existed which told the story 
of the Muses, the story of how Telesicles and Lycambes went to Delphi, and perhaps also 
the story of Lycambes and his daughters. 

€ Ovid Ib. 53£, 521-524 + scholia ad loc.; Hor. Epist. 1.19.23, Epod. 6.11 + scholia 
ad loc.; Mart. 7.12.6; Gaetulicus in Anth. Pal. 7.71; Julian in Anth. Pal. 7.69; Luc. Am. 3, 
Pseudol. 1-2 * scholia ad Luc. Bis acc. According to [Acro], Lycambes and one daughter, 
or only the daughters hanged themselves (scholia ad Hor. Epod. 6.11-14). Eustathius says 
that the daughters committed suicide (Eustath. in Od. 11.277), and in the schol. ad Ov. 
Ib. 54 the whole family, Lycambes, his wife and their daughter killed themselves. 

8 Aristid. Orat. 46, schol. ad Ov. Ib. 521. Liebel emended Xagitaov pro Xerðóv. 
About Pericles see p. 93. The seer is, perhaps, Batusiades mentioned in fr. 182, cf. Hesy- 
chius Lex. s.v. Zehni ew Ler(A)Ewe vióc, ó u&vuc, Batovorddys tO óvopua. Philostra- 
tus informs us that Archilochus used fable in his attack against Lycambes (Imag. 1.3). 

*^ Plin. NH 36.5.2 etc., see also p. 127. According to a muddled scholiast, Archilochus 
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The stories such as quarrels and love-affairs of a famous poet, his dis- 
appointment and wrath after being rejected by the brides father, and his 
subsequent revenge, fit well in comic context. We know that Diphilus 
made both Archilochus and Hipponax to be lovers of Sappho in his 
comedy, and that the accounts of Hipponax quarrel with Boupalus, and 
of Sapphos love for Phaon were employed by other comedy writers.®° 
Although we have no other direct evidence than the above-mentioned 
reference to the "general Lycambes" by Cratinus, it would not be sur- 
prising if the comic poets had made use of and embellished the story of 
Lycambes (known from Archilochus’ poetry) in their works, for example 
in Cratinus' Archilochoi or Alexis’ Archilochos.96 


8. The death of Archilochus 


The commonest and the most wide-spread (and historically probably 
the trustworthiest) opinion is that Archilochus died in battle.*" It is not, 
however, the only opinion. Ovid hints that Archilochus died a violent 
death because of his combative iambics but does not give any details.5* 
His scholiast is more specific and states that Archilochus was killed by 
his offended enemies, and another scholiast says that after the poet had 
forced Lycambes to hang himself, the latter’s friends pursued him and 
eventually drove him to commit suicide.9? 


composed invective iambics against Lycambes because the daughter of Hipponax who 
had been betrothed to Archilochus was eventually given to Lycambes (schol. ad Ov. Ib. 
521). 

85 Diphilus fr. 71 K.-A. About Hipponax and Boupalus see p. 127, and about Sappho 
and Phaon, p. 179. 

36 Cratin. frr. 1-16 K.-A., Alexis frr. 22-23 K.-A. The chorus of the Archilochoi may 
have been made up of the characters of famous poets (Wilson 1977:279). The circum- 
stance that the name of Archilochus was chosen for the title of the play implies that his 
poetry and person must have been well known among the fifth century Athenian audi- 
ence. In his Peace (1298 ff.) Aristophanes uses Archilochus poem of the lost shield for 
the purpose of mocking Cleonymus, a political figure not noted for his courage in battle: 
his son is made to quote Archilochus' lines as if they were arguments for peace, which, of 
course, they are not. 

87 Mnesiepes' Inscription B col. i, and the story of Calondas in Heracl. Pont. Pol. 8, 
Plin. NH 7.29, Plut. Mor. 560de, etc. (see also p. 100 with n. 58). 

88 Ov. Ib. 521-524. He obviously was not aware of the story of Calondas. 

8? Schol. ad Ov. Ib. 251, pp. 156f. La Penna. Pliny (NH 7.29) mentions the murderers 
(in plural) but says, at the same time, that the killers were accused by Apollo for murdering 
the poet, —obviously having in mind the story of Calondas. 
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Sosthenes’ Inscription may include an account of Archilochus’ death 
and magnificent burial on Paros in one of its highly corrupt columns.” 
Modern commentators have suggested that Archilochus, as an important 
citizen probably of noble birth, was buried in the agora of Paros.?! 

The earliest extant epitaph associated with Archilochus is from the 
fourth century Bc. It is the so-called Docimus' Inscription on a Ionic 
capital found on Paros, which mentions Telesicles as the poet's father and 
Paros as his home.” In addition, there are two purely literary epitaphs by 
later authors: Gaetulicus admonishes a traveller to pass the grave quietly 
lest the waspish poet should awake, and the emperor Hadrian blames the 
Muse for having driven the poet to compose savage iambs.?? 


9. The cult of Archilochus 


The beginning of the Mnesiepes Inscription describes the establishment 
of cult in the Archilocheion on Paros. According to it, Apollo gave three 
oracles concerning the precinct which Mnesiepes was constructing. First 
he told Mnesiepes to set up the altar and sacrifices to the Muses, Apollo 
Musagetes and Mnemosyne, to sacrifice to Zeus Hyperdexius, Athena 
Hyperdexia, Poseidon Asphaleius, Heracles and Artemis Euclea, and to 
send thank-offerings to Apollo at Delphi. The second oracle advised 
Mnesiepes to establish an altar to Dionysus, the Nymphs and the Seasons, 
and to offer sacrifice to Apollo Prostaterius, Poseidon Asphaleius and to 
Heracles and, again, to send thank-offerings to Apollo in Delphi. The 
third oracle admonishes to honour Archilochus the poet. Mnesiepes and 
his companions did everything according to Apollos wish, they called the 
area Archilocheion, set up the altars, sacrificed both to the gods and to 
Archilochus, and honoured the poet.” Therefore, the cult of Archilochus, 
which included sacrifices to the poet, was established on Paros in the 
third century Bc at latest.” Clay, following Kontoleon’s suggestion that 


°° Block B col. Vb(?) in Gerber 1999, block C col. i (Vb) in Clay 2004. See the 
reconstruction in Clay 2004:115. 

?! Clay 2004:36, 67, on the basis of the arrangement of "agora of the gods" on Thasos, 
which may perhaps reflect back the practice of the mother city Paros. I cannot agree with 
Clay's further implication that the tomb in the agora necessarily means that the poet was 
worshipped as a hero with offerings from the Archaic period on (cf. Clay 2004 passim). 

?? Cit. in p. 92 n. 18, and Clay 2004:28 f. 

3 Anth. Pal. 7.71 and 7.674. 

?* Mnesiepes Inscription A(E;) col. i. 

°° Although the Sosthenes' Inscription does not mention the cult or offerings to 
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the unnamed hero figure on the late-archaic Totenmahl relief found on 
Paros might be Archilochus, is of the opinion that the cult can be traced 
back to the end of the sixth century Bc.” The relief represents a seated 
woman holding a veil and looking towards the figure of reclining man 
facing her. Behind the male figure, a boy stands in profile looking at the 
other two figures and completing the composition. The identification of 
the reclining male figure depends on the images of a shield, helmet, and 
an object which Clay suggests to be a spear hanging on the “wall” above 
the figure, and on the interpretation of the empty socket with a shallow 
collar and the smooth oval area, both behind the figure of the boy on 
the upper right hand part of the relief. Kontoleon and Clay suggest that 
the socket may have contained a metal phiale (or other drinking vessel) 
or a metal wreath, and in the smooth area Kontoleon saw an outline of 
an inverted lyre.” These objects would make a strong case for identifi- 
cation of the represented man as Archilochus the soldier and the poet, 
but we must bear in mind that both interpretations are very tentative 
and the suggested objects (phiale, wreath, lyre) are missing.?* Also Clay's 
"spear" is rather short. Another source in which Clay sees a support for 
existence of the cult comes from Alcidamas who reports that the Par- 
ians honoured (tetwyxaot) Archilochus even though he was slander- 
ous.” Alcidamas continues, however, with a list of poets (Homer, Sap- 
pho) and philosophers (Pythagoras, Chilon, Anaxagoras), whose high 
reputation, despite their different shortcomings (such as being a woman, 
foreigner, or too learned) he found to be surprising. Alcidamas says noth- 
ing about cult, offerings, altars etc., he only states that these people were 
honoured/respected by their cities.!?? Therefore, there is no solid evi- 


Archilochus, the very existence of a long document about “the great many deeds of 
the poet" supports the view that Archilochus had a formal cult in the Archilocheion 
(where the marble blocks of Sosthenes' Inscription were probably set up) throughout the 
Hellenistic period. 

?6 Kontoleon 1965:1.359-363, Clay 2004:40-54, pl. 13-19. 

?7 Kontoleon 1965:1.354f., but cf. Dentzer 1982:256f. Clay is careful about the “inver- 
ted lyre,” see 2004:51-54. 

°8 See also MacPhail's review in BMCR 2005.09.32. 

?9 Alcid. ap. Arist. Rhet. 2.1398b. 

100 Most of the sources in Clay's catalogue of the evidence for the cult of poets (2004: 
127-153) belong in the Hellenistic or later period. Classical period accounts in his 
catalogue do not provide strong enough evidence for the existence of hero cult of 
the poets: the presence of a funerary monument, statues, literary epitaphs or coins 
representing the poets, is not enough to prove the existence of the established practice 
of formal cult concerning the poets. The few exceptions had a cult in Classical period not 
because of their poetic activity, but because they had established a cult themselves with 
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dence for cult of Archilochus before the Hellenistic period.!?! I tend to 
think that Archilochus was honoured, with no formal cult, simply as a 
very good and famous poet (and not as a hero) already in his lifetime 
and after his death more or less continuously throughout the Archaic and 
Classical period. The formal cult, similar to hero cult including temenos 
and sacrifices, was developed only in the Hellenistic time when the cities 
all over Greece boosted their self-confidence and pride by heroizing the 
great men of their distant past (poets, philosophers, warriors), and estab- 
lishing formal cults for them.'” 


10. Ancient criticism of Archilochus 


Archilochus was much praised for the power and spirit of his poetry and 
for his innovative metre and lively style. Plato mentions him next to 
Homer and Hesiod as an author whose poetry all good rhapsodes knew 
and were able to perform; Plutarch talks about Archilochus and Hes- 
iod as poets who both were honoured after their death because of the 
Muses; Hippodromus compares Archilochus with Homer calling the lat- 
ter the voice of the sophists, but Archilochus their soul.!?^ The fact that 
Archilochus was frequently associated with Homer and Hesiod is cer- 
tainly a sign of his fame and high reputation among ancient authors, even 


which they became linked: Sophocles was worshipped in a private cult not for his poetic 
activity but because of his action of receiving Asclepius (IG IP 1252, 1253, Plut. Numa 4.8, 
Etymologicum Genuinum 256.6, Ister Vita Soph., Anth. Pal. 6.145); the Thebans honoured 
Pindar with ceremonies because he had set up a statue of the Mother of the Gods and Pan, 
and another one for Demeter in front of his house after the divinities had appeared to him, 
or they had been heard singing his songs (Aristod. 383 F 13, Vita Ambrosiana, scol. vet. 
1.2.1-10 Dr.). Pausanias report (9.23.3) about the Pythia’s order to the citizens of Delphi 
that they should give to Pindar one half of all the first fruits they offered to Apollo, may 
be connected with the previous accounts. And if not, it seems that Pindar was honoured 
as a poet rather than a hero, as Pausanias refers also to his initiation to song and his great 
reputation as a poet in this context, and links him firmly with Apollo the god of music 
and poetry. About heroization of the poets see also p. 222 below. 

1?! About the oracles, which Clay also uses as his argument, see p. 96. None of them 
refers to any formal cult practice concerning Archilochus. 

102 See Davies 1984:318-319, Zanker 1995:158-173, Clay 2004:81, 94. 

103 See for example, [Longin.] De subl. 33.4; Hor. Epist. 1.19.23; Quint. 10.1.60; Iulian. 
Imp. Or. 7.207bc. 

104 p]. [on 531a-532a, Plut. Numa 4.6 (62c), Hippodr. ap Philostr. V.S. 6.620. See also 
Alcidamas' passage (ap. Arist. Rhet. 2.1398b) discussed in the previous section, in which 
Archilochus is mentioned alongside Homer and other famous people. Archilochus and 
Homer were connected also by chronography, see p. 112. 
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though the first example of that kind of account was not complimentary 
at all: according to Heraclitus, both Homer and Archilochus deserved to 
be chased from the contests and flogged.’ 

Despite a generally high evaluation of his poetry, the poets choice of 
themes was often criticised. This view is perhaps most precisely summed 
up by Quintilian: ^We find in him the greatest force of expression, state- 
ments not only vigorous but also concise and vibrant, and abundance of 
vitality and energy, to the extent that in the view of some where he falls 
short is through a defect of subject matter rather than of his genius? 1% 
The author of On the Sublime thought that much of Archilochus' poetry, 
though divine in spirit and comparable to Homer' verses, was ill- 
arranged. Ancient authors strongly disapproved of the poet's sharp- 
tongued and bellicose character. The audience had probably no diffi- 
culties to recall the slanderous poems towards Lycambes when Pindar 
said: "Although far away, I have seen blameful Archilochus in extreme 
want, fattening himself on heavy-worded hatreds.”'°8 And Callimachus: 
"[Archilochus] drew in the dog's bitter bile and the wasp’s sharp sting, 
and has poison from both” Critias decried him as being licentious and 
an adulterer, quarrelsome and harsh equally towards both friends and 
enemies. But even more than that he disapproved of the poets habit of 
revealing his personality in all its defects without concealing discreditable 
facts such as being the son of a slave woman, his poverty and the loss 
of the shield.!?? The latter incident, according to tradition, troubled the 
Lacedaemonians and caused them to banish Archilochus (or rather his 
poems) from their city.’ Even a proverb *Aoy0.oyov zaxeig" (“you are 
trampling on Archilochus") was formed and applied to those who revile 
others as Archilochus had done.!!! 


105 Heracl. 22 B 42 DK. Heraclitus obscure words have been a matter of discussion, see 
for example Nagy 1989:38, and Graziosi 2002:29f. As a further example of Archilochus' 
fame, see the anecdote about Plato and Gorgias (Hermipp. ap Ath. 505de). 

106 Quint. 10.1.59. 

107 [Longin.] De subl. 13.3, 33.5. 

108 Pj, p, 2.52-56. 

109 Callim. fr. 380 Pf.; Crit. 88 B 44, see the discussion in Rankin 1975:323 f. and 1977:4; 
and in Slings 1990:26f. Cf. also Plut. Mor. 520ab; Diogen. Pareom. 2.59; Cratin. fr. 138 
K.-A.; Dioscorides in Anth. Pal. 7.351; Meleager in Anth. Pal. 7.352; Hor. AP 79, Ov. Ib. 
53, 521-524 with scholia ad loc. 

110 See p. 94 n. 34. 

11 Diogen. Paroem. 2.95, Apostolius Paroem. 4.2, Suda s.v. "Aoy(.oyoc. See also the 
saying "xévwya 1óv &vóoa eiAn@evat tod mtegod” (“a man has caught a cicada by its 
wing") (Luc. Pseudol. 1-2). 
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On the other hand, there were many serious treatises on Archilochus’ 
style and poetry of which some are known to us only by titles: Aris- 
totles “Azoonuata "Aoyióyov, Heraclides Ponticus Iegi "AgyUAóyov 
«ai 'Ourov ap", Aristarchus commentary on Archilochus whom he 
considered to be the best of the three most important iambic poets.!? 
Apollonius Rhodius is known to have written a treatise Iegi "'AQyuAó- 
yov, and Aristophanes of Byzantium a commentary on Archilochus 
poems.!? 

The criticism about Archilochus’ poetry and his personality was cur- 
rent already in the beginning of the fifth century Bc (Heraclitus, Pin- 
dar, Critias), and continued well into late antiquity. The ancients, in 
describing and reproving his personality, relied on his poetry, and there 
is no sign that they had ever doubted the autobiographical character of 
Archilochus' verses. 


11. The date of Archilochus 


Archilochus was most often synchronized with the Lydian king Gyges. 
The obvious reason for this is the reference to the king in his verses.'!* 
Also Strabos opinion that Archilochus lived about the time of the inva- 
sion of the Cimmerians and the destruction of Magnesia, must derive 
from the same mention of Gyges in Archilochus poem, since the 


112 Hesych. Vita Aristotelis p. 16 Rose, Heracl. fr. 178 Wehrli, Clem. Alex. Strom. 
1.21.117; Quint. 10.1.60. 

133 Ath. 451d, 85e. 

114 Archil. fr. 19: 


ot uor Tà D'oyeo tot x0Xvyovoov u£Ast 

ovs’ cié mo ue Goc, 008’ àyalouar 

Sedv goya, weyahys 6’ obx% EQEW TUQAVVISOG; 
åànóngooðev vào &owv óqOoAXuov EULOv. 


The synchronism Archilochus-Gyges: Hdt. 1.12: Kai peta tatta àvazavouévov Kav- 
dSavrew baendvc ve xal ånoxteivas aùtòv Éoye xal THY yovodxa xoi thv Baoninv 
Túyng; tot xai 'Aox(oyoc 6 IIóotoc, xarà TOV adTOV YQOVOV yevóuevoc, EV iio Tot- 
uévoo neuvon. 

Tatian. adv. Graec. 31: étegot dé xåtw TOV YOOVOV bmmyoyov, oov AQYLAGX@ yeyo- 
vévau TOV “Oungov eixóvrec; ó 68 "Aoy(.oxosc Tj«uace negi 'OXvu da toitny xoi el- 
nootyy, xata Povnv tov Avdov, votegov Tov Duoxóv Eteot ztevroxoototc. 

Eus. PE 10.11.4: ww£c ÔÈ 190 1v 'OXvusudóov Epacav adtov [i.e. “Ouneov] yeyo- 
VÉVAL, TOUTEOTL UETA THV TTAtov GAWOL ETEOL TETEAKOOLOLG; ETEQOL ÔÈ Xo TOV YQOOVOV 
vmiyyayov, ovv “AgyiAoy@ yeyovevat TOV "Ounoov eistovtec; 6 dé "Aoy(Aoyxoc xuaoe 
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Cimmerians, as was well known, had entered Asia and captured Sardis 
in the time of Gyges son Ardys.!? 

Another person with whom Archilochus was synchronized is Homer, 
and consequently, Homer was sometimes thought to have been a con- 
temporary with Gyges.''® The chronographers (Tatian, Theopompus and 
others) dated the synchronism of Archilochus-Gyges-Homer to the time 
500 years after the fall of Troy.!!” The ancient dates for synchronism 
Homer-Gyges (Ol.18 or 708/ 5 Bc by Euphorion), and for Homer-Gyges- 
Archilochus (Ol.23 or 688/ 5 Bc by Tatian, Eusebius, Cyril and Syncellus) 
fall almost precisely 500 years after the end of the Trojan War, only they 
were computed with different starting points: Euphorion used Marmor 
Parium’s date for the fall of Troy: 1209/8 — 500 = 709/8 (Ol1.18.1), while 
others began their calculations from 1185 / 4 which is Eratosthenes (and 
Apollodorus date for the fall of Troy (1185 - 500 = 685 (Ol.23.4)).!! 
The Eusebian date for Archilochus, Ol.29 (664/1), seems to rely on 
the synchronism Archilochus-Gyges as well, only this time the poet is 
linked with the end of the reign of Gyges.'!? Eusebius probably combined 


neol 'OXvumáóa votu]v xal eixootiyy, xatà Dynv tov Avóóv, totegov vàv `IMaxõÕv 
ETEOL MEVTAXOOLOLC. 
Procl. Chrest. ap. Phot. Bibl. 339: taupwv 68 wountai Aoy(oxóc te 6 ITáotoc &otoroc 


xai Dwwvidyns 6 "Audeytos i, ws Evol, Xópuoc, ... xoi Inmavag "Eq£otoc; wv 6 uev 
meatos exi I'óyov, 6 6€ én’ "Agyatov tot Maxedovog, ‘Innavaé 58 xatà Aagetov 
ijxuaos. 


115 Str. 14.1.40 (647-648): nal tò TAAGLOV 68 ovvéßn voig Mayvyotv nò Tonoðv ðo- 
nv àvouoeO ivan Kiuueorxoŭ £üvovc, eùtuyhoavtas morbv xoóvov, tò 8’ Efc TOUS 
"Eqeotovc xataoyeŭv tov tomov. Kaivos uèv ovv ç evtvyovvtwv Éu TOV Mayvń- 
TOV LEUVYTAL xal ZATOEDOUVTMV Ev TH WES TOUS "EqECious zoA£uo, “AoyiAoyoc o 
Hy paivetar yvoolGov thy yevouéviv adtoic ovupoody. & ov xai [ad]tov vewte- 
gov eivat tot KaJAtvov texpwaigeodat xàosovw. The invasion of the Cimmerians in 
the reign of Ardys: Hdt. 1.15. Cf. Archil. fr. 2o, Clem. Alex. Strom. 1.131. See Jacoby 
1941. 

16 Archilochus-Homer: Clem. Alex. Strom. 1.117: vai wv Osónounos èv v TH T£0- 
OALAXOOTH TOITY vOv Dus v peta ët MEVTAXOOLA vàv £i TAG OTEATEVOAVTWV 
yeyovévou vóv "Ounoov totoget. Eoqooítov dé èv 1H neoil /AXevaóóv xata Doynv aùtòv 
ximo yeyovévou, óc Baothevew TjoEao ao tis Oxtwxardexdtys OAvUTLASOS, SV xoi 
qnoi TE@tov MvoucoVar THEAVVoV. 

Syncellus, Chronogr. 181: «ai £vego (scil. paoi yeyovévou “Ounoov xata Aoyiioxov 
neol Ti "OXvusuddóa Weta ETI p’ zov ts Ghwoewc Tootac. 
Homer-Gyges: Euphorion, Tatian, Eusebius (cit. loc.). 

17 Cit. loc. and Theopompus 115 F 205. 

U8 Cit. loc. and Cyrill. contra Iulian. 1.12: £iXoovij toity ddvumidd. paoi yevéodar 
"Aoxü.oyov. The Marmors date of the fall of Troy: FGrHist. 239 A 24. See Mosshammer 
1979:212f., and Jacoby 1902:145. 

1? Eus, Ol.29.1: Archilochus et Simonides et Aristoxenus musicus inlustres habentur. 
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Herodotus’ information that the Cimmerians’ invasion in Asia took place 
in the time of Ardys the successor of Gyges, and Strabos account that 
Archilochus had mentioned the fall of Magnesia, which was known to 
have been destroyed by the Cimmerians.'?? The same strand of tradi- 
tion lies probably also behind Nepos’ account that Archilochus was well- 
known at the time of Tullus Hostilius, since 664 falls in the period of 
672-640 when, according to Catos reckoning of the founding of Rome, 
Tullus ruled in Rome.?! 

Next, Archilochus was synchronized with the colonization of Tha- 
sos. Clement transmits two dates for that event: Ol.18 (by Xanthus) 
and Ol.15 (by Dionysius of Halicarnassus).? Both dates are obviously 
deduced from the date of Archilochus: Ol.18 (708/5) is the date given 
by Euphorion (referred by Clement) for Homer and Gyges and, conse- 
quently, also for Archilochus who was synchronised with the first two. 
The Dionysian date for Thasos (720/17) relies most probably on the 
Herodotean Mermnad chronology, according to which the Mermnads 
ruled 170 years, and the reign of Gyges (who was on the throne for 
38 years) would fall in between 717 and 679 BC, if one starts counting 
from the Apollodoran date 546/45 for the fall of Croesus.? In other 


Ol.29.1 is the last year for Gyges in Eusebius. This date may reflect the Apollodoran date 
for Archilochus, see Jacoby 1941:100 (but cf. Mosshammer 1979:215). 

120 Hdt. 1.15, Archil. fr. 20, Str. 14.1.40 (647-648), Clem. Alex. Strom. 1.131; cf. Parker 
1997:59, 70-76. 

121 Nepos ap. Gell. NA 17.21.8: Archilochum autem Nepos Cornelius tradit Tullo Hostilio 
Romae regnante iam tunc fuisse poematis clarum et nobilem. See Mosshammer 1979:215. 
Cf. Cicero Tusc. disp. 1.1.3: Homerus fuit et Hesiodus ante Romam conditam, Archilochus 
regnante Romulo. 

122 Clem. Alex. Strom. 1.131.6: vai whv xoi Téonavõgov àoyotGovot tives: “EAAG- 
vixos (4 F 85b) yoóv tottov xata Midav yeyovévat, Pavias (fr. 33 Wehrli) 6$ me0 
Teomavdeou vÜüsic A£oynv tov A£opiov 'Aoyióyov veoreoov éost TOV Téonravõoov, 
ówquAAfRo9o. SE vóv Aeoynv "Aoxttvo xoi vevboa]«évav Zavdoc dé 6 AvóOc neol THY 
outoxadexdtyv oXvuuáóa (708/5) (óc dé Atoviotos, megl thv TEvtExardexdtnv) 
(720/17) Odoov éxtiodat, Òs eivat ovppavés TOV AQyxidoyov uetà TH eixootiyv Sy 
yvootCeodat ÓXvunióa (700/697). uéuvnta YOUV xoi týs Mayvytwv dstwAetacs mooo- 
Matas yeyevnuévns. Zuioviónc usv ov xatà A oy(oyov qéoerau Kaddtvoc 68 noso- 
BUTEQOS où uoxoà: vv yao Mayviytwv 6 uev AeyiAoxos à&xoXoAóvov, 6 SE eonus- 
QOUVVTMV LEWVITCL. 

123 On the basis of Hdt 1.7-26 and Apollod. in Diog. L. 2.3 (cf. Jacoby 1902:193): 


1. Gyges reigned 38 years, 717-679 BC; 
2. Ardys 49 years, 679-630 BC; 

3. Sadyattes 12 years, 630-618 BC; 

4. Alyattes 57 years, 618-561 BC; 

5. Croesus 14 years, 561-547/6BC 
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words, Dionysius clearly synchronised the foundation of Thasos with 
the beginning of Gyges’ reign according to Herodotus’ chronology: the 
time of Gyges was, as recognised by Herodotus himself, also the time of 
Archilochus."^ We have no information about anything in the tradition 
which would link either Homer or Gyges with the colonization of Thasos, 
but Archilochus was certainly connected to the island by his poetry and 
by tradition. Therefore, it looks very likely that the date of the colonisa- 
tion of Thasos was calculated to fall in the time of Gyges’ reign because 
it was assumed, most probably because of Archilochus’ poetry, to have 
taken place roughly in the poet' lifetime.’”° 

In addition to Homer, Archilochus was linked chronologically to poets 
like Terpander, Callinus, Semonides, Aristoxenus, and Hipponax. Ter- 
pander was sometimes thought to have been earlier than Archilochus, 
sometimes later." Callinus was unanimously believed to have been an 
older poet than Archilochus, since he had referred to Magnesia as a 
prosperous city, while Archilochus was obviously already aware of its 
fall and destruction." Semonides, Aristoxenus and Hipponax were syn- 
chronised with Archilochus probably because they all composed iambic 
poetry! 

An interesting question is why the ancient authors associated Homer 
with Archilochus and Gyges, and why they sometimes dated them all to 
500 years after the fall of Troy. Jacoby has suggested that the synchro- 
nism of Homer and Archilochus was derived through the link of the 


124 Hdt. 1.12. 

125 About Archilochus and the colonization of Thasos see Graham 1978, Marcaccini 
2001 and Owen 2003. 

126 Glaucus of Rhegium claimed Terpander to have lived earlier than Archilochus 
([Plut.] Mus. 4.1132e, cited below in p. 160.). From the same source comes probably the 
statement that Archilochus was believed to have lived after Terpander and Clonas ([Plut.] 
Mus. 5.11332). Phaenias Eresius, however, maintained Terpander to have been a later poet 
(Phaenias ap. Clem. Alex. Strom. 1.131, cit. in n. 122 above). Terpander's date was fixed by 
the establishment ofthe Carneian festival in tradition: Hellanicus calls him the “very first" 
victor at this festival (4 F 85a). For more about Terpander’s chronographical tradition see 
p. 158. 

127 Archil. fr. 20, Call. fr. 3, Clem. Alex. Strom. 1.131. 

128 Semonides: Clem. Alex. Strom. 1.131, Eus. Canon entry Ol.29.1 (although in both 
sources stands Simonides, there should not be any doubt that the poet of Amorgus 
is meant in them, see Mosshammer 1979:214), and Suda s.v. Ziuoviónc "Auooyivoc. 
Aristoxenus in the entry is most probably not the Peripatetic musicologist of Tarentum 
but the poet of Selinus whom Epicharmus (fr. 88 Kaibel) names as the first iambist, see 
Mosshammer 1979:214. Hipponax: Diphilus fr. 71 K.-A. Proclus gave a chronological 
sequence: Archilochus of Paros—Simonides of Amorgus—Hipponax of Ephesus (Chrest. 
ap. Phot. Bibl. 339). 
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Cimmerians: Homer mentions the nation of that name in the Odyssey, 
and Archilochus refers to Magnesia whose destruction was caused by the 
Cimmerians.!”? This explanation cannot be ruled out, though it seems 
rather improbable that the chronographers who generally used to date 
Homer completely by other means took this quite obscure reference in 
the Odyssey as a basis of their calculations. It seems more probable 
that Homer was intentionally synchronised with Archilochus, and that 
his supposed contemporaneity with Gyges was only a by-product of the 
synchronisation with the Parian poet. It is plausible that this synchro- 
nism emerged from the tendency to regard Archilochus as an early clas- 
sic among the poets, worthy of Homer and Hesiod.?! On the other hand, 
it could be that the link between Archilochus and Homer derived from 
the opinion that Archilochus had alluded to the Lelantine War in his 
poetry." The synchronism would link Archilochus, Hesiod and Homer: 
Archilochus could be linked with the Lelantine War on the basis of 
his fr. 3, Hesiod mentioned Amphidamas in his Works (654-659), and 
Amphidamas was believed to have died in sea battle in the Lelantine 
War (Plut. fr. 84 Sandbach). Homer was the opponent of Hesiod at the 
song contest at the funeral games of Amphidamas according to tradi- 
tion. 

In conclusion, all Archilochus’ synchronisations with Gyges, the Cim- 
merians, and the colonisation of Thasos seem to rely on Archilochus 
poetry. The synchronism with Homer, however, is probably not derived 
from Archilochus verses, but has its origin either in the opinion that two 
great poets might have belonged in the same time, or in the belief that 
both poets were in some way linked with the Lelantine War. 


129 Jacoby on Theopompus F 205 in FGrHist ii D, p. 385. Cf. Od. 11.12, Archil. fr. 19, 
20, Str. 14.1.40 (647-648). 

130 Homer was synchronized with the Ionian migration (Arist. fr. 76 R., Aristarch. ap. 
Procl. Chrest. p. 101 Allen, and probably also Philoch. ap. Clem. Alex. Strom. 1.117); with 
Lycurgus (Eph. F 164, 149, Apollod. ap. Clem. Alex. Strom. 1.117); with Hesiod (Hdt. 
2.53, Alcid. in Cert. 13-14, Plut. Mor. 153f-154a, 674f-675a, Eph. 70 F 1, 101a, Philoch. 
(328 F 213) and Xenoph. (21 B 12, 13 DK) in Gell. NA 3.11, Suda s.v. ‘Hotodoc); and 
with the Trojan War (Dion. Cyclogr. FHG ii.10.10, [Hdt.] Vita Hom. 95 ff. Allen, Charax 
in Suda s.v. “Ouneos, Crates in Vita Hom. vi.37-39 Allen). 

331 Cf. Plato Ion 531a-532a, Alcid. ap. Arist. Rhet. 2.1398b, and later Hippodromus ap. 
Philostr. VS 6.620. 

132 See p. 50. 
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Archilochus’ biography is highly traditional and includes many conven- 
tional themes. Such themes are the poets significant origin (from the 
oikistes Telesicles); his initiation into poetry (with the help of the Muses 
and a cow); his poverty; the oracles (to the poet himself, his father, and 
his killer, and also to Mnesiepes in connection with the establishment of 
Archilochus’ cult). He was believed to have taken part in a song contest 
(for the hymn to Demeter on Paros); to have travelled (to Thasos and 
Olympia, and perhaps also to Sparta), and to have been banished from 
Sparta for his unbecoming poetry. He had a quarrel with the Parians over 
the establishment of (Dionysiac) cult, and his garrulous behaviour was 
cast in proverbs ("vérwya tov ávóoa eUdqévou Tot ATEQod” and ^Ao- 
XU.oxov magic"). Archilochus was also linked with other famous peo- 
ple either by a story (Hipponax, Sappho) or chronology (Homer, Gyges, 
Simonides), and typically for a poet he died an early death either in battle, 
or by murder or suicide. All these features have been discussed in previ- 
ous sections. A traditional topic not yet touched upon is the inventions 
of Archilochus. The truly impressive list contains inventions of various 
genres and devices of poetical technique, and must have been formed 
to a great extent on the basis of his poetry. As it was a common ten- 
dency to ascribe all the major inventions to the leading ancient figures 
of the field, the long list of Archilochus' inventions shows his high rep- 
utation as a poet. ? The information about Archilochus inventions and 
innovations comes from late sources, though at least the author of the 
De musica certainly relied on the works of earlier authors such as Glau- 
cus of Rhegium, Aristoxenus of Tarentum and others.'?* The inventions 
ascribed to Archilochus are the following: 


1. The iambus;?? 
2. The iambic dimeter called Archilochean;'** 


13 About me@tos edeetiis motif see Kleingünther 1933 passim and Fairweather 1974: 
265. 

134 About the sources of De musica see p. 151 n. 88. 

135 Clem. Alex. Strom. 1.16.79, Ov. Ib. 521-524, cf. Gaetul. in Anth. Pal. 7.71. According 
to Atilius Fortunatianus (Ars metr. 6., p. 286 Keil), the iambic was first used by Homer in 
his Margites although, he says, some ascribe the invention of iambic to Archilochus, and 
some to Hipponax. 

136 Marius Victorinus (in GL vi.81,137) who gives the phrase "beatus ille qui procul" as 
an example of the metre. 
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. The (iambic) trimeter;!°” 

. The (trochaic) tetrameter; 

. The cretic; 

. The ithyphallic;* 

. The epode;'? 

. The prosodiac;'° 

. The elegiac (couplet), invented by Archilochus, Mimnermus or 


Callinus;!4! 


The lengthening of the heroic (or dactylic) verse;!? 

The combination of unlike measures, such as the iambic verse with 
the epibatic paean, or lengthened heroic verse with the prosodiac 
and the cretic; 

Uneven and harsh metrical breaks; 

The recitative or rhythmical recitation of poetry to music, and the 
instrumental music associated with it; 

The practice whereby some iambics were spoken to musical accom- 
paniment and others sung (as the tragic poets did afterwards, and 
as Crexus introduced into the dithyramb); 

The musical accompaniment that is under the melody (i.e. he set 
the music of the accompanying instrument an octave lower than 
the voice), whereas all the earlier poets used the same register for 
music and voice. 


13. Conclusion 


The recognizable shapers ofthe biographical tradition of Archilochus are 
the local Parian story-tellers and chroniclers (such as Demeas, Mnesiepes 
and Sosthenes, for example), Attic comic poets, Delphic priests, the 
grammarians and chronographers. 

The main source of the tradition is Archilochus' own poetry. Since the 
ancients regarded it as autobiographical, they drew information about his 
life from the verses and built up a tradition about his life. In his extant 
poems Archilochus mentions his home (Paros, Thasos), friends, the 


137 The source for [3]-[5] is [Plut.] Mus. 28.1140f. 

138 Mar, Vict. in GL vi.85, describing the metre with a phrase “Bacche plaude Bacche? 
139 [Plut.] Mus. 28.1140f, Mar. Vict. in GL vi.104.7. 

140 [Plut] ibid. 

141 [Plut.] ibid., Orion s.v. £Aeyoc (col. 58.8 Sturz). 

142 The source for [10]-[15] is, again, [Plut.] Mus. 28.1140f. 
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girl Neoboule and her father Lycambes, and the king Gyges—all details 
attested in the biographical tradition. He also mentions his sister, and 
describes his life as a soldier. Some stories came probably from the rich 
local Parian tradition (in which some details may be historically true): 
for example, the account of Archilochus initiation, an explanation of why 
the poet left Paros and went to Thasos, some information about Telesicles 
and Lycambes, and also the oracles, concocted originally perhaps in 
Delphi, about Archilochus and his father. Also the accounts of the poet's 
victory at a contest in composing hymns held in Paros, his attempt to 
bring a Dionysiac cult to the island, his death in battle with Naxos, and 
his cult were transmitted probably in the Parian strand of tradition. The 
elaborate story of Lycambes, the accounts of Archilochus servile origin 
and poverty, and the exaggerations about his sexual appetite, vicious 
tongue and arrogance which led to his suicide or murder, belong rather 
in iambic and comic context. The grammarians added the criticism of his 
poetry, style and character, and the list of his inventions and innovations 
in art; and the chronographers attempted to identify the time when he 
lived. 

The opinions and stories about Archilochus life began to form early. 
His parents Telesicles and Enipo are referred by the Classical authors. 
Also the story of Lycambes and his daughters was known at that time, 
as well as Archilochus’ death in a battle by the hand of Calondas, his 
encounter with the Muses, his poverty, and his slanderous and quarrel- 
some character. From the fifth century onward at latest the poet was syn- 
chronized with the Lydian king Gyges, and he was believed to have lived 
later than Terpander. Later on, the colonisation of Thasos was placed in 
his time, and he was synchronised with Homer. There are five oracles 
concerning Archilochus and the establishment of his cult in tradition. 
It is impossible to date most of these oracles accurately, but they con- 
tain nothing which would rule out their early, possibly even Archaic ori- 
gin. 

Mnesiepes and Sosthenes mention Demeas, the “men of old” and the 
nondescript "them" (A€yovot) as their sources, indicating that at least 
some material in these Hellenistic inscriptions is of earlier origin. It 
seems that after the Hellenistic period the authors used to extend and 
elaborate the already established tradition about Archilochus life, and 
only very few new details were added in it. The story of Lycambes and his 
daughters continued to be popular among the Roman and later authors, 
possibly because of the rise of satire. Also the discussion about the poet's 
style, character and date, which had begun already in the beginning ofthe 
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Classical period, continued in later antiquity. The one new topic which 
appears only in the sources of later antiquity, is the discussion of the 
poetic inventions ascribed to Archilochus; but even this discussion may, 
at least partly, be based on the works of the Classical authors such as 
Glaucus, Aristoxenus and others. 


143 Glaucus and Aristoxenus as the sources of [Plut.] De musica, see p. 151 n. 88. 


